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individual and expressive types for the characters of sacred
history, and give living and often dramatic representations
of the events of Gospel history. A great religious art had
arisen, which, while always retaining something of classic
tradition, had yet been strongly marked by Eastern influence.
In its application to secular as well as religious subjects this
art had produced not only great churches but masterpieces of
civil and military architecture. And in spite of the difficult
times that followed Justinian's glorious reign, still in the
seventh century it shone with unquestioned brilliance, as may
be seen in some of the mosaics at Salonica and in the mosaics
and frescoes of churches in Rome (St. Agnes, the Oratory of
St. Venantius in the Lateran, the Oratory of Pope John VII,
and the church of Santa Maria Antiqua). But notwithstand-
ing its great qualities, this art tended to become fixed in
those forms which tradition had consecrated. The Iconoclast
revolution was, however, soon to reawaken and transform it
by the introduction of fresh and living elements.
The Iconoclast Controversy, which disturbed the peace of
the Empire from 726 to 843, was fated to have serious results
for Byzantine art. The Iconoclast Emperors, though hostile
to religious art, were by no means opposed to all display and
all beauty. They had no liking for cold, bare churches, or
for palaces without splendour, and were careful to put some-
thing else in the place of the images they destroyed. They
sought the elements of this new decoration in the picturesque
motifs dear to Alexandrian art, which, as we have seen,
monumental art had progressively abandoned. They had a
liking for landscapes full of trees and flowers, circus and
hunting scenes, portraits, too, and historical pictures in which
their victories were recorded. This was clearly a return to
the classical tradition that sixth-century art had gradually
eliminated, and thus was foreshadowed the freer and more
flexible imperial art of the tenth and eleventh centuries, in
which imitation of antique models went side by side with a
taste for colour and ornament derived from the East, while its
creative power would be revealed through close observation
of nature and of life in its search for expressive and picturesque
detail.